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Needed — Higher Birth Rate Among Scientists 


High school and college gradu- 
ates are having about 1% children, 
on the average, while persons with 
less than seven years of schooling 
are having 4 children. To put it 
another way, college-trained men 
and women are failing to repro- 
duce themselves by 26 per cent, 
while men and women who have 
not reached the seventh grade are 
overreproducing themselves by 39 
per cent. 

In times gone by economic op- 
portunity of the American people 
was assured by the unoccupied 
frontier of the West, and the secur- 
ity of the Nation against invasion 
was practically assured by the broad 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. To- 
day the geographical frontier of 
the West has “more or less disap- 
peared,” and new engines of war- 
fare have turned our great oceans 


into mere lakes, at least as far as 
security against invasion is con- 
cerned. 

In November 1944, even before 
the appearance of the atomic bomb, 
President Roosevelt wrote to the 
eminent scientist, Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, Director of the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development, 
to discover if science had solutions 
for such problems as these. The 
result of this request is a very 
timely and important report pub- 
lished in July, entitled: “SCI- 
ENCE, The Endless Frontier,” in 
which Dr. Bush and his associates 
remind us not only that security in 
time of war requires continuous 
progress in science, but also that 
the war against disease and the 
creation of new products, new in- 
dustries, and more jobs require 
continuous progress in science. 


Progress in Science Dependent Upon “Creative Brains” 


“We have only to look about us 
to know that the current need for 
creative brains is not being met;” 
says the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, “there is too 
much wrong with the world and 
with our own country to have 


e doubt about that. * * * The limit- 


ing factors, all along the line, are 
brains and character.” 

But it is a mistake to imagine 
that a few great scientists and a 
few revolutionizing discoveries such 
as the atomic bomb can save us. 
We are told in the OSRD report 
that we shall have rapid or slow 
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advance on any scientific frontier 
depending upon the number of 
highly qualified and trained sci- 
entists exploring it. Nor can sci- 
entists alone guarantee our salva- 
tion; there must be brains and 
character all along the line in every 
walk of life: government, industry, 
labor, trade, and farming. And, in 
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the last analysis, progress whether 
in science or farming is dependent 
upon public opinion and intelli- 
gent voting—upon the brains and 
character of the average man. With 
this in mind, we are told by the 
OSRD report that there is never 
enough ability in high levels to 
satisfy all the needs of the nation. 


War Caused Big Deficit in Science Students 


At the end of World War II, 
the United States with the atomic 
bomb and Superfortresses, and with 
its industry ‘converted to war, is 
the most powerful nation in history. 
But it may come as a shock to learn 
that “training of men in the fields 
of science and technology during 
the war has almost completely 
stopped.” The deficit in science 
and technology students who, but 
for the war, would have been grant- 
ed bachelors’ degrees in these fields 
is probably already 150,000, says 
the OSRD report. No doubt a sim- 
ilar deficit in bachelors’ degrees 
in other fields also has accumulated. 
We are told that “neither our al- 
lies, nor our enemies, permitted 
any such deficits to develop but on 
the contrary maintained or in- 
creased national programs for the 


Education vs. 


The OSRD report tells us that 
colleges and universities are key 
factors in the development of sci- 
entists and leaders; it says that a 


training of scientists and engineers.” 

To help make amends for this de- 
ficiency in trained scientists, the 
Bush report strongly recommends a 
National Research Foundation 
which would grant 6,000 four-year 
college scholarships in scientific and 
technological fields each year to 
the most: promising high school 
graduates chosen by state commit- 
tees. There also would be 300 fel- 
lowships awarded each year to ad-: 
vanced students who have shown 
special promise in their college 
courses. Both groups would be 
chosen on the basis of merit -with- 
out regard to sex, color, race, creed, 
or need. The report urges the 
Army and the Navy to comb out 
at least 100,000 men who have had 
some scientific training and to put 
them to studying again. 


Parenthood 


long-term program must be under- 
taken; it reminds us repeatedly that 
creative brains, character, and abil- 


ity are needed not only in science } 
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but in al] other fields. However, it 
makes no mention of the low birth 
rate of educated men and women, 
or suggests any program to encour- 
age gifted and intelligent men and 
women to replace their kind in fu- 
ture generations. 


One of the reasons for the low 
birth rate among educated people is 
that they have to spend four to 
seven years getting an education at 
ages when uneducated people are 
marrying and rearing a family. To 
offset this deficiency in births to 
educated and gifted people would 
appear to be of considerable value 
to the future of the Nation, yet no 
provision is made for children in 
the scholarships and fellowships 
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recommended by the OSRD report. 


The report calls attention to the 
fact that a large number of our 
most gifted high school graduates 
do not continue to college because 
of economic reasons, yet the pro- 
posed living expense to be granted 
to scholars is $50 a month if single 
and $75 a month if married, and 
no mention is made of children. 
Seventy-five dollars a month, assum- 
ing the scholar is married, is $17.30 
per week, and since an intelligent 
high school graduate can earn a 
great deal more than this, there 
may not be much inducement to 
him to accept a scholarship, espe- 
cially if he desires to have children. 


Uneducated Have Twice as High Birth Rate as Educated 


Many scientific studies have 
shown that as a general rule the 
more education the lower the birth 
rate, and the less education the 
higher the birth rate. Drs. Ber- 
nard D. Karpinos and Clyde V. 
Kiser, in a study covering data col- 
lected in 1935 and 1936 from more 
than two million persons in 18 
cities, found that college men and 
women were underreproducing 
themselves in future generations by 
26 per cent, while persons with less 
than seven years of schooling were 
overreproducing by 39 per cent. 
(Milbank Memorial Fund Quarter- 
ly, October 1939.) In the same jour- 
nal, July 1943, Professor P. K. 


Whelpton and Dr. Kiser, in a most 
comprehensive survey covering data 
from Indianapolis, found that per- 
sons with four or more years of 
college or university education had 
1.70 children; persons with four 
years of high school had 1.71 chil- 
dren; but persons with less than 
seven years of schooling had 4.11 
children. In other words, com- 
pleted families of college and high 
school graduates average about 134 
children, while completed families 
of parents who have not reached 
the seventh grade average 4 chil- 
dren, or more than twice as many 
children per family. 
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In 1927, Dr. Karl A. Edin, De- 
partment Chief of the Swedish 
Central Statistical Board, startled 
the scientific world with a study 
showing that in Stockholm, in 
which city knowledge of family 
limitation had reached all econom- 
ic groups in the population, that 
the higher the income the higher 
the birth rate, and that the smaller 
the income the lower the birth rate. 
(Proceedings, World Population 
Conference, London: Edward Ar- 
nold & Co., 1927, p. 206.) This 
was so contrary to studies in other 
parts of the world that the conclu- 
sions were difficult to believe. But 
after a similar discovery was made 
by Dr. F. Burgdorfer concerning 
the fertility of large German cities, 
where knowledge of family limita- 
tion was equally widespread, and 
described in the Bulletin of the 
International Population Associa- 
tion, September 1930, p. 12, Dr. 


Edward P. Hutchinson of Harvard 
University joined Dr. Edin in a 
study which reached this further 
conclusion about the fertility in 
Stockholm: “The observed fertility 
rates increased without exception 
from the lowest to the highest edu- 
cation groups.” (Studies in Differ- 
ential Fertility in Sweden, London: 
P. S. King & Sons, 1935, p.86.) 

From these findings, it appears 
that science is indeed an endless 
frontier, and that the discovery of 
how to control population growth 
without resorting to war or suffer- 
ing from famine and pestilence may 
prove more significant in making 
the world a better place in which 
to live than the discovery of how 
to harness the energy within the 
atom. Dr. Warren Thompson and 
Major General Frederick Osborn 
refer to it as being as epochal 
as the first use of fire or the de- 
velopment of printing. 


The Tremendous Waste of Births in India 


One-fourth of the people born 
in India are dead before they 
reach their second birthday. On 
the other hand, in New Zealand 
one-fourth of the people born there 
are not dead until the 58th year. 

The population of India is three 
times as large as that of the United 
States, and India’s death rate per 
1,000 population is slightly more 


than three times as high as ours. 
There are some 1,400,000 deaths 
in the United States each year, but 
the number of deaths in India an- 
nually is more than 12,600,000, of 
which two-thirds, or 8,400,000, rep- 
resent an unnecessary waste of hu- 
man lives. 

The population of India in- 
creases about 5,000,000 a year, and 
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Differences in Birth Rates Can Be Reversed 
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as that country is already seriously 
overpopulated, this increase is not 
necessary. Thus it may be seen 
that if India could be freed from 
want to the extent that her death 


Puerto Rico A 


In many respects the population 
problem in Puerto Rico resembles 
that of India but on a greatly re- 
duced scale. The population of 
Puerto Rico is 2,000,000 compared 
with 400,000,000 in India. But 
even the population problem in 
little Puerto Rico appears to be 
insoluble, despite all the efforts of 
the rich United States. This may 
give us a rough idea of how diff- 
cult it will be to solve the problem 
in such large and crowded coun- 
tries as China and India. 

The first fifteen years following 
American occupation of Puerto 
Rico (1899-1914) were a period of 
rapid economic development. Since 
World War I, however, the opti- 
mism engendered by the closer 
commercial relationships between 
Puerto Rico and the United States, 
and by the initial influx of Ameri- 
can capital, has been slowly fading. 

By 1939, the situation had be- 
come so critical that a convention 
was called, attended by representa- 
tives of leading civic, business, and 
professional groups in Puerto Rico, 
which passed a resolution urging 


@.:; President of the United States 


to create an _ interdepartmental 
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rate would be lowered to the level 
of that of the United States, she 
could dispense with at least 13,- 
400,000 births annually. 


Miniature India 
agency to confer with duly accred- 
ited delegates from the Island on a 
survey of the situation there. 

The results of this survey are 
given in a Staff Report to the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on 
Puerto Rico written by Dr. Erich 
W. Zimmerman, Director of Re- 
search for the Committee. 

At the time of the American oc- 
cupation in 1899 the population of 
Puerto Rico was 1,000,000, and, 
says this report, evidence was avail- 
able which suggested a lack of bal- 
ance between the needs of a rapidly 
growing population and the means 
of its support. For fifteen years the 
“coming of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion” to Puerto Rico under the 
aegis of American capital and under 
United States economic policies so 
improved .living conditions that 
these years were thought to be the 
“dawn of a new era.” But between 
1900 and 1940, a period of only 
forty years, the population doubled 
in numbers, and notwithstanding 
all of the efforts and programs of 
the United States, Puerto Rico 
was in a desperate situation.. 

Puerto Rico not only finds her- 
self in an extreme condition of 
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overpopulation but, notwithstand- 
ing a death rate twice as high as 
that of the United States, her popu- 
lation is increasing twice as fast. 
One significance of the population 
problem in Puerto Rico is that it 
furnishes the United States with 
a sample, a very small sample to 
be sure, of the population condi- 
tions in which about half the peo- 
ple of the earth now live. This 
tiny sample should bring home to 
us some of the realities that must 
be considered in freeing all peoples 
from want and war. 

“So long as present trends of 
population growth continue,” says 
the Staff Report to the Interdepart- 
mental Committee, “there is little 
or no prospect whatsoever of so 
increasing the supply of available 
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resources, or of so improving the 
sum-total of commercial opportun- 
ities of the Island’s agriculture, in- 
dustry and trade that a satisfactory 
balance between social needs and 
means of support can be struck; 
the necessity of turning or ‘bend- 
ing’ these trends becomes the most 
vital issue in Puerto Rico. That 
does not mean that a single stone 
should be left unturned to improve 
and enlarge the earning power of 
the people of, Puerto Rico; but it 
does mean that, no matter how 
many stones are turned, a balance 
between needs and means cannot 
be struck without a drastic change 
in present population trends; in 
other words, without widespread 
and determined resort to birth con- 
trol.” 


What is the Birth Rate? 


The birth rate (sometimes called 
the “crude” birth rate) is the an- 
nual number of live births per 
1,000 population. For example, if 
the birth rate of the United States 
is 22 and there are 138,000,000 
people in the country, the total 
number of babies born will be 22 
x 138,000 or 3,036,000. This ap- 
pears to have been about the sit- 
uation in the United States in 1944. 

It is sometimes imagined that be- 
cause the birth rate decreases the 
total population decreases. There 
may be a few countries in the world 
where the birth rate is so low or the 
death rate is so high, that a de. 


crease in the former causes a de- 
crease in the population. But this 
is the rare exception, and certainly 
is far from true in the United 
States; the birth rate would have 
to decrease from 22 to 11 (and 
the corrected birth rate has never 
been below 18) to even balance the 
death rate. 

The birth rate has decreased 
from 55 to about 20 per 1,000 popu- 
lation since 1800, yet the popula- 
tion has increased from 5,000,000 
to 138,000,000 in 1944. The cor- 
rected birth rate of the United 
States was lower in 1944 than it 
was in 1927. Yet in 1927 there 
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were about 2,715,000 births com- 
pared with 53,036,000 in 1944. This 
shows that a country can have a 
larger number of births with a 
lower birth rate, as the total popu- 


lation grows larger. The popula- 
tion of the United States can in- 
crease from 138,000,000 in 1944 to 
about 165,000,000 in 1990 even if 
the birth rate decreases one-third 
during this period. 

The birth rate per 1,000 popula- 
tion is often called the crude birth 
rate by statisticians, in contrast to 
more refined birth rates for 1,000 
women in specific ages, say 20 to 24 
or 40 to 44 years of age, or for the 
whole reproductive age group of 

e women from 15 to 49. These rates 
can be coupled with the death rate 
6. females to produce a net repro- 
duction rate. The net reproduc- 
tion rate is the rate at which 100 
or 1,000 women in the reproductive 
age group are reproducing them- 
selves in the next generation after 
the deaths of females have been sub- 
tracted. For example, if 100 women 
in the childbearing age are repro- 
ducing at a rate which would pro- 
duce 100 women to take their 
places in the next generation the 
net reproduction rate is said to be 
100. If they are reproducing 98 
women to take their places, the net 
reproduction rate is 98, etc. 


D 


During a few years in the 1930's, 
100 American women, on the aver- 
age, were reproducing only 96 
women to take their places. It was 

hen technically true to say that 
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American women were not having 
enough babies to keep the popula- 
tion growing. Some people were 
led to believe that the population 
of the United States was actually 
decreasing at the rate of 4 per cent 
per generation and that in about 
30 years the population would be 
reduced from 132,000,000 in 1940 
to about 127,000,000 in 1970. As 
a matter of fact, had the net repro- 
duction rate of 96 continued, the 
population would have increased 
from 132,000,000 in 1940 to 152,- 
000,000 in 1980. What the vital 
statisticians meant but did not 
make clear to the public was that 
American women were not having 
enough babies to keep the popula- 
tion increasing indefinitely. As 
the net reproduction rate is now 
far above 100, it might be said that 
if the present rate continued the 
population would never stop in- 
creasing, and would increase at a 
very rapid rate. Of course, this is 
an utter impossibility. 


Birth rates and population 
growth must be considered in con- 
nection with many other factors, 
and whether a certain birth rate 
or a particular. population increase 
or decrease is “good” or “bad” 
must be judged in light of natural 
resources, economic surpluses, level 
of living, future age composition, 
and military needs, to mention 
some of the most important factors. 


Guy Irvinc Burcu, 
Editor. 
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